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The Necessity for the Co-operation of the 
Medical and Veterinary Professions in the 
Control! and Eradication of Diseases inter- 
communicable between Man and Animals.* 


By Freperick Hoppay, (.M.G., 
F.R.S.E., Kensington, W. 

The question of the value of the study of 
comparative medicine and a closer comparison 
between human and veterinary medicine has received 
a deal of attention lately, and its importance cannot 
be over-estimated, for we have in our midst a number 
of known diseases (and probably a number of others 
which are not yet understood) which are communicable 
from animal to man; and in the _ treatment, 
preventive or curative, on the animal side of the 
fence, there can be no question but that the 
veterinarian is the skilled expert. 

At the commencement of his professional career 
he has been compelled to pass the same matriculation 
examination as if he had intended to follow up 
human medicine, and if he is able to give up five years 
of his life to post-graduate study he emerges with a 
University B.Sc. degree in veterinary science in 
addition to the membership of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In any case, merely to qualify 
and attain the right to practice as a veterinary 
surgeon, he cannot have obtained his diploma under 
a period of four years, and during that time he has 
had to pass theoretical and practical examinations in 
chemistry, zoology, botany, comparative anatomy, 
physiology, therapeutics, hygiene, pathology and 
bacteriology, meat inspection, veterinary medicine, 
veterinary obstetrics and surgery. 

After graduating, he may, if still keen on his work, 
advance still further and take up the Fellowship, the 
Diploma of Veterinary State Medicine, and several 
others. So that you will understand my reason for 
stating that, when dealing with their intercom- 
municable diseases, the veterinary surgeon is the man 

to whom the animal side most necessarily belongs. 

When the disease has reached mankind, it goes out 
of his province into that of the human doctor, but 
I wonder if it has ever occurred to you of the medical 
profession what would happen in certain cases if the 
name veterinarian did not exist ? 

We have as intercommunicable diseases from 
animal to man a tolerably serious list, as in Great 


mouth disease, trichinosis, and other parasitic forms 
which require an animal host before they can complete 
their life cycle ; certain forms of mange and ringworm, 
and possibly pyorrhoea (so common amongst pet dogs), 
whilst the danger of the animal as a carrier and 
spreader of disease must not be underestimated, 
especially home pets such as the dog or cat, whose 
domesticated habits bring them particularly in such 
close contact with children and invalids. 

As illustrations with which to hammer home my 
point, I am going to-night to confine myself entirely 
to glanders, rabies, and tuberculosis. 

It was after reading the following newspaper 
cutting of a recent happening in Russia in regard to 
an outbreak of glanders amongst some children that 
I decided upon this course. 

Paris, Monday. 

The following despatch from Helsingfors has been 
received here :— 

“The Soviet Red Gazette announces that the 
Bolshevist authorities in one of the famine districts 
‘for humanitarian and sanitary reasons’ have shot 
117 children afflicted with glanders which developed 
after eating the flesh of horses suffering from that 
complaint.” 

It makes one meditate upon what can occur when 
the laws of preventive comparative medicine are 
disregarded. 

As regards rabies my choice was made because this 
disease, after having been stamped out of Great 
Britain for over 20 years, again made its appearance 
amongst us a few years ago, and has only been con- 
trolled by the skill and foresight of the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agric culture. A news- 
paper cutting, even so recently as the 17th of this 
month, states that ‘‘ more than 450 human beings are 
being treated at the Pasteur Institute, Constantinople, 
for bites by mad dogs. A campaign for the wholesale 


‘ destruction of dogs is being organised, but‘it is being 


found very difficult to capture them.” 

They are two of the most horrible diseases you 
of the medical profession have had to face in the past, 
and, although Pasteur treatment has made rabies 
lose its terror, to get glanders means death for certain, 
as I believe I am correct in saying that there is only 
one man living at the present time who can claim 
to have recovered from this disease—I refer to 
Prof. Gaiger, the Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College. 

With glanders and rabies the veterinary profession 


must of necessity be placed in the front trench, 
because each comes originally from animals, and can 


Britain alone we have at least the following :-— 
Glanders, rabies, tuberculosis, anthrax, foot-and- 
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only have its real origin from that source ; so that 
if it is stamped out in animals it disappears inevitably 
as a disease of man. 

Even so recently as twenty-five years ago, there 
was scarcely a stableman amongst the thousands 
employed amongst the cab and omnibus yards of 
London and other large cities, to whom the name 
glanders was unknown, but now, thanks to the 
progress of modern veterinary science, I will go so far 
as to assert that not only do such men not know its 
terrible significance, and indeed scarcely its name, but 
there are not even one per cent. of medical men in Great 
Britain who have ever seen a case, or would suspect 
such a diagnosis, even with the patient in front 
of them. On two occasions in years gone by, when 
holding the position of London County Council 
Veterinary Inspector for a West End district of 
London, I saw post-mortems on two men who had 
died of this disease, and in neither case was it diag- 
nosed until just before death. One had been treated 
for ten months for chronic rheumatism, and the other 
for chronic pleurisy. 

This disease is one of the few in which we, in our 
profession, have an advantage over our human 
confréres, as by the proper use of mallein we can 
within 48 hours, at any time, and with absolute 
certainty, tell a client whether his horse, ass, mule, or 
hinny is, or is not, the subject of glanders. 

Only as recently as 1901 the statistics of the 
number of horses and mules in Great Britain affected 
with this horrible complaint showed that there were 
some 2,370 animals killed under the Glanders Order 
in that year, and at that time the notified deaths 
amongst human patients used to average four or 
five annually. Although, I understand, one case has 
been reported this year, I believe I am justified in 
saying that at the present moment glanders in man 
is practically extinct, and by the end of the present 
year we hope to say the same about glanders in the 
horse. 

In 1920 only 15 outbreaks occurred, and this only 
involved 22 animals, and up to the present—z.e., 
24 weeks of this year—no instance in the horse has 
yet been reported. 

Once completely eradicated from the horse popu- 
lation of Breat Britain, it only means that so ‘long 
as we can continue to rigidly and carefully apply 
our quarantine regulations, and see that no fresh 
cases are imported, so long will you of the medical 
profession be able to breathe freely and find its name 
absent from your scheduled lists. And this glad 
sequel to their skilled efforts is what the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture will 
probably be able to announce at the end of the year. 


The method by which this has been accomplished— 
a.e., the method of which an outbreak of glanders in 
animals is dealt with—will be of interest to you, as 
here the veterinarian has an advantage over the 
practitioner in human medicine, an advantage which 
you will never be able to attain unless you adopt 
(which you will never do) the drastic method which 
I quoted to you a few moments ago, of the Bolshevist. 


Let us imagine that we have an outbreak of glanders 
to deal with in a stud of horses, and in relating this 
it is necessary to enter into the symptoms our animals 
show. A report is made to the veterinary official in 
charge that a horse or mule has a suspicious nasal 
discharge, or it may be that a chain of farcy buds 
(some of which may be discharging) has appeared on 
the neck, or girth, or thigh, or some part where the 
lymphatics are plentiful and superficial ; or it may 
be that an animal is persistently a bad doer—.e., 
feeds well but is emaciated in appearance, harsh and 
dull in coat, and thin; perhaps passing an abnormal 
amount of urine and having a slightly abnormal 
temperature. 

The question of glanders can be at once settled by 
the application of an injection of mallein. This 
material, a preparation specially made from the 
organism of glanders, will, when properly used, tell 
the veterinary surgeon with absolute certainty 
within 48 (often within 24) hours whether his patient 
is glandered or not. It is either injected intra- 
dermally in the lower eyelid, or hypodermically in the 
loose subcutaneous tissue in the region of the 
centre of the neck, and in the event of the disease 
being present, one gets a swelling such as is shown 
in the photographs which I have here. This persists 
for some hours after the injection is made, and is 
usually at its height some time between the twenty- 
fourth and forty-eighth hours, after which, if th? 
patient is allowed to live, it will gradually subside. 

A certain amount of constitutional disturbance 
takes place, and the body temperature takes an 
upward curve, the thermometer being charted at the 
ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, and eighteenth hours. 

A graded rise of temperature (the normal tempera- 
ture of the horse averages 100.4°) to 103.5° or 104° 
or perhaps even 106° is confirmatory to the local 
swelling that the patient is glandered. 

With its aid, glanders was completely eradicated 
out of the British army horses during the last war, so 
that long before the finish, although they had totalled 
up into hundreds of thousands, there was not a single 
case of glanders left ; and what is more, although some 
150,000 were sold in Great Britain at the termination 
of the war, not a single complaint of the occurrence of 
glanders from this source has been heard of. 

Previously glanders was the scourge of the animals 
of armies, and it took a terrible toll, even decimating 
them, but its ravages did not end here, for its danger 
to man caused endless worry and anxiety to the 
medical officers. 

The paragraph from the newspaper which I have 
already read to you illustrates full well the extra 
danger which is run in countries where horseflesh 
is eaten, and the necessity for the services of the skilled 
veterinary meat inspector both before and after 
slaughter. 

It is unfortunate for you that mallein cannot be 
used as a diagnostic agent in man in the same way, 
and with as little constitutional disturbance as we 
are able to use it in the horse, for we of the veterinary 
profession are unanimous in our opinion as to its 
certainty of action, and its extreme value ; and to 
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have to await the diagnosis of a bacteriological 
expert means loss of valuable time, and it is too 
delicate a test to be undertaken by the general 
practitioner of either profession. 

The symptoms of glanders in a horse and the ravages 
this disease makes in the tissues, are well shown in 
the illustrations I have here. The majority are taken 
from the classical volume on the subject by the late 
Mr. Wm. Hunting, who was at the time he wrote 
the Chief Veterinary Inspector to the London County 
Council—a man whose painstaking work did somuch 
to eradicate the disease from London, and whose 
prophecy that the time would come when material 
for such sketches would not be able to be obtained 
is practically fulfilled. 

You will see the nasal manifestations with this 
ulcerated septum, and you can readily imagine the 
sticky and perhaps bloodstained discharge which 
would accompany it, the smallest quantity of which 
has only to obtain access to the freshly abraded 
surface of a man’s skin—either by direct contact 
when sponging out the nostrils or by being sneezed 
upon—to give every chance of infection. 

Everyone knows the carelessness of the average 
men employed in England in a cab or small con- 
tractor’s stable, and their utter disregard for cleanli- 
ness, and how that it is no uncommon thing for them 
to eat their food after sponging out the nostrils, 
without washing or even rinsing their hands. 

That the danger is not confined to stablemen was 
well illustrated by a case which occurred in Berkshire 
just before the war, of a young lady who contracted 
the disease through taking pity upon a gipsy’s 
miserable-looking pony suffering from what she 
thought was a cold. She purchased the animal 
and made a pet of it, the nasal discharge being after- 
wards proved to be that of glanders and not catarrh. 

In another illustration you see the chain formation 
of the swollen lymphatics—or, as we term them, farcy 
buds—every one of which, when it bursts, is a source 
of infection and danger. 

A third illustration shows the nodules in the lung 
tissue, sectioned to show the vascular interior, and 
capable in this condition of causing endless infection 
and trouble. 

Treatment.—Of treatment we have none to effect 
acure. As with you, vaccines and all kinds of drugs 
have been used in vain, and although we know from 
post-mortem that sometimes Nature steps in and a cure 


may be effected, we cannot, in animals, afford to run * 


the risks; and as with us it is purely a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, we prefer to adopt 
slaughter and the stamping-out system, the owner 
being compensated according to the amount fixed by 
law. 

All in-contact animals are tested with mallein, and 
if they react are slaughtered forthwith, and for 
a necessary period of time the rules of quarantine are 
enforced 

Stables a:d other premises are disinfected, tools, 
rugs, and wooden buckets are disinfected or destroyed, 
and in this way an owner may, after a few days, 
safely replace his stock and start again. 


RaBIEs. 

Of rabies I shall not have so much to say. A disease 
previously of the dog, but not necessarily confined to 
that animal, we who treat animals know that it may 
be met with in the horse, cow, sheep, pig, and even in 
the domesticated fowl. 

Stamped out of Great Britain over 20 years ago, 
its reappearance was signalled shortly after the 
recent war by a report of a rabid dog being found 
at Plymouth in May, 1918; in 1919, 143 cases of 
rabies were confirmed—140 bull dogs, 2 horses and 
1 pig. Possibly it was brought to England by 
aeroplane, or landed from a ship, but whatever the 
method of transportation, the result of the misguided 
act was endless anxiety, trouble, and expense. 
During 1919 alone, 179 persons were bitten by | 
animals in that year, 46 of whom were bitten by 
animals proved to be rabid. Fortunately, owing to 
the great debt we owe to Pasteur, and the excellent 
arrangements made by the Ministry of Health, there 
have been no human deaths. 

Here again, as with glanders, the duty of 
immediate action rests with the veterinary profession 
and it is to the fact that we have a well-organised 
Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the disease did not spread broadcast, and remain 
with us permanently. 

More certain research in connection with the 
disease has been made of late years, and the micro- 
scopical discovery of the Negri bodies in the brain 
of a suspected case is a method whereby much 
valuable time can now be saved, so that one does not 
have to await the result of inoculation experiments 
to verify a diagnosis. 

That the disease is still with us has to be admitted, 
as one recent case has been reported in a dog-—this 
again in the South, near a shipping port; but as the 
returns of the Ministry of Agriculture for June show 
that during the last 24 weeks which have elapsed 
up to June 3rd this year one dog only has been 
verified to be rabid, I think we can safely assume 
that within a very short time England will again 
be declared a country free from this disease. 


TUBERCUL@SIS. 


Tuberculosis needs no explanation or apology for 
its selection. Like the poor, it is always with us, 
and to us, equally with you, it is the most important 
and devastating disease of the day. Here, as with 
the other two diseases I have selected for discussion 
this evening, the two professions must work together, 
and, indeed, in so far as the bovine form is concerned, 
I am not quite sure whether we shall not again be 
given the place of honour in the front trench ; for 
in a recent discussion which we had upon the subject 
before the Royal Society of Medicine (a meeting 
combined with the Central Branch of the National 
Veterinary Association), the statement was made by 
Dr. C. A. Inman that no less than 85 per cent. of the 
cases of tuberculosis of the glands of the neck 
occurring in children were of bovine origin—a terrible 
reflection on the unclean and infectious character of 
our present every-day milk supply. 
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Almost every day the public press, in one paper 
or another, has prominent paragraphs upon the 
question, and one cannot understand why legal 
measures are so long delayed, and why the Cattle 
Tuberculosis Order, which was really making headway 
in 1912 and was suspended during the war, has not 
been re-established. 


The Report of the Medical Officer of Health for 
London (Dr. W. J. Howarth) for 1921 states that out 
of 50 consecutive samples of milk purchased .in the 
City of London no less than one in four proved to be 
tuberculous; and Dr. Bigger, at the last meeting of the 
Statistical and Social Society of Ireland, asserted that 
6 per cent. of all deaths from tuberculosis were due 
to drinking tuberculous milk. 


Does it not seem astonishing that such a state of 
affairs can exist in Great Britain? The richest and 
most sanitary country in the world, and yet we do 
not move, although it costs us 10,000 human deaths 
annually, and to the Agricultural and Dairying 
communities in loss of money hundreds of thousands 
of pounds! 


Surely it is time a move was made to enforce that 
milk, when sold, should be clean and free from 
tuberculosis, and if it is not asking too much at this, 
my first appearance before you, I would like a resolu- 
tion to go up from this meeting to the Ministry of 
Health in similar terms to that which was unani- 
mously passed at the combined meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society on the proposition of Sir John 
McFadyean in March last, viz.: “ That the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis in cattle in the country continues 
to be a serious danger to the health of human beings, 
and that to counteract this danger the reintroduction 
of the Cattle Tuberculosis Order, which was suspended 
in 1914, is urgently needed.” 


From the illustration I have here, again borrowed 
from well-known veterinary text-books, you will 
see the ravages made by tuberculosis on the flesh of 
animals. 


The sale, too, of tuberculosis vaccines and such-like 
products, ought only to be permitted to professional 
men, and its sale and use should be registered and 
reported. 


To return to the position of the two professions 
and the necessity for collaboration in this disease, 
communicable from the cow to man, it stands to 
reason that inasmuch as the source of the danger is 
the cow, the man who has made a life study of that 
animal in health and disease must be the one selected 
to give expert advice on questions of this kind— 
and this man is the veterinary surgeon. Given a free 
hand, we of the veterinary profession could stamp 
out tuberculosis of cattle in the same way as we have 
stamped out glanders and rabies. It would take time 
and would cost money, but the saving of the suffering 
and misery entailed by the loss of 10,000 human 
lives annually would more than counterbalance that, 
and surely should weigh down the right side of the 
scale, 


Having done our part, it would then rest with us 


| to see that this cursed scourge never again got the 


upper hand, and was relegated to the same position 
now held by glanders and rabies. 
By doing so we should have proved the value of 


_ having worked together, as opposed to the plan of 


separate isolation and water-tight compartment. 

At the present moment a method of immunisation 
of calves, introduced by Dr. Nathan Raw, M.P., is 
on trial, but it is too early yet to say anything about 
its results ; and as the author is here to-night, I shall 
ask him to explain further details of it. 

Should it prove successful, it will be one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred upon agriculture, and 
through agriculture to mankind—for it will very 
materially help to eradicate the disease. 

Gentlemen, I think I can claim to have, in legal 
parlance, “made out my case,” and proved the 
great necessity for more earnest collaboration 
between our two professions, as in the three diseases 
I have selected, viz., glanders, rabies, and tubercu- 
losis—all very horrible ones for mankind to get— 
the knowledge of the veterinary profession is not 
only of value to the medical, but by the knowledge 
we have acquired and put into practical use, we 
become first line of defence which must be broken 
down before the enemy can reach you. 

Given the means and the power to carry out our 
duties successfully, then two of the diseases at all 
events will become unknown, and the third only needs 
to be grappled with in earnest to be relegated to its 
proper position in the background with the others. 


* A paper read before the Lewisham Division of the British Medical 
Association, June 20th June, 1922. 


The Week at Westminster. 


By our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 

The House of Commons has decided, by 247 votes 
to 171, that the embargo on Canadian Store Cattle 
should be removed. 

The Government left the decision to a free vote 
of the House which was taken after a prolonged 
discussion. The Cabinet themselves were divided 
on the subject ; Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, Minister 
for Agriculture, spoke in favour of the continuance 
of the embargo and Mr. Churchill, Colonial Secre- 
tarv, spoke against it. Many members feared that 
the removal of the embargo would lead to the 
introduction of disease into this country, but the 
reply given to them was that the Royal Commission 
which considered the question of the embargo, 
were satisfied, after hearing expert evidence that 
this would not be the case. 

The House of Lords decided: ‘“ That the 
Dominion of Canada is free from cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease and 


that steers from the Dominion may be admitted 


as store cattle to Great Britain, subject to precau- 


_ tions, by means of quarantine, bemg taken.” 
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Grass SICKNESS IN SCOTLAND. 


During a recent debate on the Scottish estimates, 
Sir H. Cowan called attention to a serious and 
deadly malady, grass sickness, which he said was 
raging in Aberdeenshire, particularly in the areas 
around towns. The cause of it was unknown, but 
it was suspected that the use of bone meal was at 
least a large contributory cause. In view of this 
suspicion, and the fact that two distinct cases of 
anthrax had been traced within the last few weeks 
to the use of bone meal, he asked the Secretary for 
Scotland to take steps to protect agriculturists 
against the dangers resulting from the use of this 
meal in the condition in which it was supplied. 
He understood that if bone meal was treated by 
super-heated steam these dangers were removed. 
He believed also that a serum to deal with grass 
sickness had been employed with considerable 
success though not on a sufficiently large scale to 
justify the statement that it was a complete cure. 
He hoped that the Secretary for Scotland had 
arranged for a trial of this serum on a large scale 
and that a supply would be placed at the disposal 
of farmers. 

Mr. Munro, in reply, said that with regard to 
grass sickness, an investigation had been carried 
on by the Highland Agricultural Society through 
their consulting chemist, with the assistance of 
another chemist in bacteriology. The Scottish 
Board of Health gave a grant towards investiga- 
tions in 1921-22 and the serum to which Sir H. 
Cowan had referred was prepared in the laboratory 
and supplied to the veterinary surgeons in the 
districts where the disease was reported and the 
veterinary surgeons considered that the results 
from the serum might be regarded as satisfactory. 
Investigations were still proceeding and the Scottish 
Board of Health were carefully watching all 
developments. 


EXPoRTATION OF HoRSEs. 


In the House of Lords, Lord Lambourne moved 
the second reading of The Exportation of Horses 
Bill, the purpose of which is to restrict the my cel 
tion of aged, worn-out, and partly worn-out horses 
by making the fee ei for the veterinary 
inspector for examination of the horse, £20, also 
to ensure that all the horses rejected by the 
veterinar 
destroyed. He said that in 1920 the present law 
fee of 5/- charged for the examinations of those 
horses before exportation, brought to the Treasury, 
£14,000, or, after the expenses were paid, a clear 

rofit of £10,000. It was not to the credit of this 
oan country to make money out of the suffer- 
ings of these animals. The Society for the Preven- 


tion of Cruelty to Animals, of which he had the | : 
Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expedi- 


honour of being President, were of the opinion 
that the only sure way of putting an end to the 


inspectors as unfit, are mercifully 


the proposed high fee of £20 for the examination 
of horses intended to be exported alive. 

Lord Ancaster, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, opposed the Bill, which, he 
said, was practically a prohibition of the export 
of horses from this country. A great deal had 
to be done to stop the traffic in worn-out horses. 
There were only seven ports from which they could 
be exported and at all of them except one, New- 
haven, there was a whole time officer whose duty 
it was to inspect the animals on their arrival. No 
horse could be shipped unless it was passed, not 
only as fit to travel, but fit to work. 

If it did not pass inspection, it was instantly 
killed without compensation to the owner. The 
ships were also inspected to ensure that proper food » 
and water were provided. During 1921 only seven 
horses of the value of £5 to £10 were slaughtered 
and 330 to the value of £10-20. 90% of the 
horses exported were between £20 and £100 in 
value, and a tax of £20 for an examination of each 
horse as proposed by the Bill would kill the export 
industry. 

The second reading was carried against the 
Government by 63 votes to 45. 


R.A.V.C. Promotions. 


At question time Sir W. Prescott asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether the Selection 
Board mentioned in page 2052 of the Army List, 
dealt with cases of Departmental Corps for pro- 
motion to Lieut.-Col. and if not, who discharged 
these functions and what members sat on the 
Selection Board for the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps to consider qualifications for promotion to 
Lt.-Col. in the Corps. 

Sir L. Worthington Evans replied that as far as 
the R.A.V.C. was concerned answer to the first 
part of the questions was in the affirmative. The 
last part, therefore, did not arise. 

Sir W. Prescott further asked whether, to the 
end of last year, no examination was or had been 
since the War necessary for promotion to Lt.-Col. 
in the R.A.V.C. and ‘as Veterinary histories of 
campaigns formed the basis of examination for 
administrative appointments, whether any veter- 
inary history of the Great War had been compiled 
to enable candidates to answer questjons put to 
them, and if no such history had been compiled, 
when such might be anticipated. 

Sir L. Worthington Evans said the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the affirmative. 
Examinations for promotions were, however, re- 


introduced this year. In regard to the last part of 


cruelty was that horses intended for butchery — 


abroad should be slaughtered here and their 
carcases exported. This would be encouraged by 


_ the question (questions on, the recent examinations) 


questions were based on the veterinary particulars 
given in a published work entitled: “‘ A Brief 


tionary Force, July 1917 to October 1918,” which 
had been compiled from general sources. The 
compilation of a general veterinary history of the 
Great War was under consideration. 
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Imports OF VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr. Baldwin, President of the Board of Trade. 
informed Mr. Raffan that the declared value of 
the dental, surgical, medical and veterinary instru- 
ments (except official) registered as imported into 
the United Kingdom during the six months ending 
June 30th, 1922, was £12,427. The corresponding 


value for the six months ending July 30th, 1921, 


was £20,592. 


QUARANTINE FOR IMPORTED CATTLE. 

Sir A. Boscawen informed Commander Bellairs 
that the normal period of quarantine for cattle 
imported into Canada was as follows :— 

From Newfoundland, U.S.A., and Mexico, no 


quarantine 
From United Kingdom 30 days 
From other Countries 90 days 


Since February last the importation of cattle 
from the United Kingdom into Canada had been 
totally prohibited. The importation of all cattle 
into Switzerland was at present prohibited. Prior 
to the total prohibition, the entry of store cattle 
was prohibited except on the bordering countries 
of France, Italy, Germany and Austria and in such 
cases, facilities were given for grazing purposes by 
special arrangement with the Cantonal authorities 
concerned, but he had no information that any 
quarantine was enforced. The following countries 
“ava the importation of live cattle from Great 

ritain at the present time :— 

IRELAND, CANADA, UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
1cA, FRANCE, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, 
Norway, Frntanp, UNION OF SoutH AFRICA, 
SouTHERN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 

In addition, Guernsey continued the prohibition 
on importation except for slaughter, which had 
been in force for many years. Jersey has also for 
many years prohibited importation except for 
slaughter, but even at the present time even such 
importation was confined to cattle exported from 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire. The Isle of Man — the 
importation of sheep from Wales and from England 
except the six northern counties. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


A Quarterly Meeting of the Council of the Fund 
was held at 10, Red Lion Square, on Wednesday, 
July 5th, when the following members were 

resent :—Major A. Abson, Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
Polonel J. W. Brittlebank, Messrs. J. F. ae, 
S. H. Gaiger, F. W. Garnett, A. Gofton, H. G. 
Locke, W. Roots, J. Share-Jones, S. H. Slozock, 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. H. Sumner, E. A. 
West and J. Willett. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
Gooch, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Ewing-Johnston, Mr. W. 
Jackson Young, Mr. McGuiness, and J. W. 
McIntosh. 


I. Minutes. The Minutes of the previous 
meeting having been published were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Secretary’s Report. The Secretary 
— that since the previous meeting the 
following donations and new subscriptions had 
been received :— 


Mrs. Page Wallis, in memory of 


the late Mr. Page Wallis, £ s. d. 

M.R.C.V.S. ate . 200 0 0 
A. Spicer 20 0 0 
H. C. Wilkie 3 3 0 
W. J. Young . 
J. A. W. Dollar ‘ 1 1 0 
Mrs. Hayes (Nenagh) ... 1 10 
F. J. Warburton 010 6 
Bolton’s Cinema 23 2 0 

New SvuBscriPTIONS :— 

J. W. M. Hinton 1 1 0 
J. F. Rees vie 010 6 
Connaught V.M.A. 5 5 0 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held on Thursday, June 29th, and the following 
recommendations were made :— 

Case 57. Grant should be continued. 

Case 60. Satisfactory report from Secretary. 
Grant discontinued as from April. 
Further information has been ob- 
tained to the effect that the grant of 
5/— per week is insufficient. 

Case 63. Report to be received from Referees. 


Donations. The Executive Committee 
authorised the purchase of £400 War Loan, 5% 
1929-47 out of the Donations Account. This was 
effected at a cost of £398 6s. Od. 

It was resolved :—‘‘ That the very grateful 
thanks of the Council be conveyed to Mrs. Page 
Wallis, and to Mr. Arnold Spicer for their 
donations. 


III. Cases. 

No. 57. Miss M. It was resolved :—‘* That 
the grant of 10/- a week be continued for the next 
six months.” 

No. 62. Mrs. J. Further recommendations were 
received in this case, and it was resolved :—‘‘ That 
the grant of 5/— a week be increased to 10/— a week 
as from the beginning of July.” 

No. 63. Mrs. M. The Secretary reported that 
this case had been taken up by the National 
Veterinary Medical and Mutual Defence Society. 
It was, however, reported that further assistance 
was required to meet outstanding liabilities, and 
it was resolved :—‘‘ That a grant of £10 be made 
‘or this purpose.” 

IV. Donations. The Report of the Executive 
Committee with regard to the investment of dona- 
tions was 


Case 62. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others contributions 
to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Fracture of Third Cervical Vertebra. 


By Brevet-Major A. A. Pryer, R.A.V.C. 


Subject. Bay gelding.  Officer’s charger. 5 
years. 15-3 hands. 
History. The animal was being ridden at duty 


on an artillery practice range at 10.00 hours on 
2-7-22. Whilst proceeding at a hard canter it 
encountered a patch of boggy ground and fell on 
its muzzle. It was raised with slight difficulty 
but as it appeared to the rider to be somewhat 
stunned by the fall, it was led back to camp. 

Symptoms. First seen by me at noon, 2—7-22. 
Animal recumbent, eating hay, groaning slightly. 
Temperature 98°, respirations 16, pulse 60, hard, 
full and painful. | Conjunctival mucous membrane 
deeply injected. The patient rose without difficulty 
but evidenced a straggling gait with the hind 
limbs on movement, strongly suggestive of fracture 
of the pubic symphysis. Rectal examination, 
however, failed to reveal anything abnormal, 
whilst the absence of sweating and the complete 
retention of cutaneous sensation negatived the 
idea of dorsal or lumbar fracture. I noticed that 
the animal resented being turned round but failed 
to accord proper significance to this symptom at 
my first inspection. On re-examination of the 
head it was observed that both pupils were widely 
dilated, the left being 30°%, more so than the right. 
Having made the patient comfortable I went to 
lunch with a not very fixed opinion that the case 
was one of obscure cerebral haemorrhage. 

At 2 p.m. I again visited the patient in conjunc- 
tion with Major H. Peele, R.A.V.C. (T.A.), of 
Durham. We both made an exhaustive examina- 
tion without coming to any definite conclusion and 
were about to leave the box when Major Peele 
called my attention to a slowly appearing swelling 
on the off side of the neck. The significance of the 
animal’s difficulty in turning now struck me at its 
full value and we returned a diagnosis of disloca- 
tion and probable fracture of the cervical vertebra. 

I was unable to visit the patient again until 
17.00 hours on 3-7-22, when I found him very 
comfortable, feeding, defeecating and urinating 
regularly. The swelling on the neck had diminished 
somewhat and crepitus could be felt distinctly by 
pressure with the palms of the hands on each side 
of the neck. I was finally called to see the animal 
again at 23.30 hours on 3-7-22. It had fallen in 
its box, was in violent delirium and quite unable 
to rise. I destroyed it. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the third 
cervical vertebra to be in five pieces, the chief 
fracture completely separating the right ala from 


the remainder of the bone and exposing the spinal 
canal. The under surface of the body showed 
several fissures although separation had not 
occurred. 

Remarks. The case interested me for the follow- 
ing reasons :-— 

1. The fall seemed rather too trivial in nature 

to produce such an extensive lesion. 

2. The rider maintains that the horse fell on its 
muzzle and there was no twisting of the neck. 
The fracture appears, therefore, to have been 
caused by contre-coup. 

3. The absence of interference with respiration 
indicated that the phrenie nerve was not 
involved and assisted one in diagnosing the 
fracture as anterior to the fourth cervical » 
vertebra. 

4. The difficulty in diagnosing the case to begin 
with was due to omission to appreciate at its 
full worth the significance of the difficulty in 
turning. 
The sudden relapse on the night of 3—7-22 
was presumably due to separation of the 
fractured parts and laceration of the cord. 
1 wonder to what extent this could have been 
obviated or delayed, had the necessary 
facilities for slinging existed. 


or 


Adeno-Carcinoma of the Ovary. 


By W. G. Parrick, F.R.C.V.S., Mullingar. 


On 24th May last I was called in to report upon 
the breeding probabilities of a valuable thorough- 
bred mare, seeing she had been at stud for several 
years and failed to conceive. 

The mare was 18 years old, in high condition, 
and to all external appearances in perfect health 
and vigour. On examination of both ovaries I 
found the right somewhat atrophied whilst the 
left was very much enlarged, being about the size 
of a small football, and very hard to the touch. 

As all the other genital organs were normal | 
decided on operation, which took place four days 
later, 7.e., 28th May, after proper preparation of 
the patient in the way of fasting, ete. . Owing to 
the abnormal size and condition of the ovary it 
was decided to remove it by laparotomy and a 
fair sized wound or opening in the left flank was 
necessary. The ovary was removed by ecraseur 
and the precaution of ligaturing the stump was 
adopted as the ovarian and uterine branches of 
the utero-ovarian artery looked like giving trouble. 
The parts were dressed with weak iodine and 
returned into the abdominal cavity, a deep suture 
inserted through the oblique muscles and three 
interrupted sutures closed the skin wound. The 
mare was allowed to rise on recovering from the 
chloroform and placed in a clean healthy box. 
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The lower skin sutures were removed three days 
later, the upper at five days, while the deep suture 


remained until the seventh day. Pus formation 


was almost nil and the mare gave no cause for 
anxiety at any time. Her temperature never 
exceeded 102° and this height was only maintained 
for two days immediately succeeding the operation. 
She was returned to her owner with a firm, healthy 
granulating wound on the 8th June, having to 
walk a distance of eight miles. 

Whether our purpose has been served or not is 
purely hypothetical, as there have been no signs 
of cestrum so far, and this season is now too 
advanced for thoroughbred breeding, but: it will 
be interesting to see whether any recurrence of 
the growth takes place meanwhile, and to what 
extent, if any, the remaining ovary functions or 
develops. 

The tumour weighed one pound ten ounces on 
removal. 

Prof. Craig kindly examined same for me and 
reported as follows :—‘‘ The tumour has a rather 
unusual histology but appears to be an adeno- 
carcinoma and is possibly derived from the cells 
of the zona-granulosa of a Graafian follicle.’’ 


Foetal Dystokia and Prolonged Lactation 
in Fox-Hounds. 


By J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 

A telephone message was receivid on Sunday, 
July 23rd at midday to attend a Bitch at the 
Old Berkshire Kennels that could not whelp. 


Presentation. Could only touch the point of the 
nose with middle finger fully extended, the nose 
being level with the brim of the pubis. Tried to 
get the foetus with hooks, porte cords, forceps, etc., 
but failed. Suggested cxesarian operation. The 
Huntsman and Master were both away and there 
was only the Kennelman, who had no authority. 
Got into communication with the Huntsman at 
Margate and he said we were to try and save’ the 
pups and it did not matter about the bitch. 


Procedure. We chloroformed the mother and 
uickly removed nine pups by incision in the 
ies and womb. Five were alive and four 
dead, The pup which caused the obstruction had 
the left. leg crossed across his chest. Foster 
mother: a bitch, had been put to the dog, and 
at full time instead of having pups had come down 
with a lot of milk in her udders. She had reared 
two lots of pups and the second lot were fit to 
wean, yesterday, so we took them away from her 
and put, the five live pups to her. She took to 
them, readily and commenced to. lick them. I 
saw them to-day and they are doing. well and 
bkely to live, She seemed since to have plenty of 


Abstracts and Reviews. 


Coal Tar in Dermatology. 

L. Brocg (Ann. de dermat. et de syph., June, 1913, vol. 
iv., No. 6) warns practitioners who are in the habit of 
using coal tar for eczema, pruritus, and other inflamma- 
tory conditions of the skin that its wholesale application 
is not free from the risk of producing artificial dermatitis 
of varying appearances and degrees. He cites a case of 
MM. Hallopeau and Frangois Dainville, in which the 
substance had been extensively and repeatedly applied 
for urticaria. The patient returned after four days with 
an acute bullous cruption on the hand, which was proved 
to be due solely to his own idiosyncrasy against tar, for 
the same sample was tested without reaction in other 
subjects. The author relates his own experience in a case 
of disseminated eczema of two years’ duration, in which 
similar huge blisters filled with a yellow serous fluid made 
their appearance in the parts treated and took a fortnight 
to heal. In several other casgs in which tar was used 
there ensued an intense erythema of a dark red colour, an 
erythema which, if neglected, went on to the formation 
of vesicles and bullae, reminiscent of pemphigus, and most 
obstinate to treatment. That these lesions were not 
consecutive to an inferiority of the carefully washed coal 
tar used in his wards is proved by the absence of sym- 
ptoms in patients treated simultaneously with the same 
sample. He urges that in order to avoid bringing discredit 
on this very valuable therapeutic aid all its users should 
be constantly on the look-out for symptoms of intolerance, 
should make a trial first over a small area, should not 
allow its too frequent application, and should immedi- 
ately substitute some other medicament when the dusky 
erythema above described is beginning to make its 
appearance.—British Medical Journal. 


Immunising Function of Colostrum. 

Although it is characteristic of all mammals to secrete, 
for a few hours or days after giving birth to their young, 
a fluid quite different in composition from the milk that 
nourishes the young during the rest of their period of 
suckling, little attention seems to have been given to the 
purpose of this secretion. That such a universal pheno- 
menon can be purposeless is highly improbable. The 
subject is scarcely referred to in text-books ; if colostrum 
is mentioned at all, beyond a description of its physical 
and chemical characteristics, only a laxative property is 
usually mentioned. Recent work on immunity, however, 
suggests that it has a much more important function. 
Young infants, it is known, possess a greater or less degree 
of immunity to various infections. This early immunity 
often disappears, which indicates that it is of a passive 
character, and therefore to be attributed to anti-bodies 
obtained from the mother. Recent observations have 
established facts which suggest that the formation of 
colostrum is for the purpose of presenting to the new-born 
infant a concentrated solution of serum globulin, which 
carries the anti-bodies of the maternal blood, and confirma- 
tion is found in the fact that anti-bodies in. the maternal 
blood diminish after parturition. It is therefore inferred 
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that the colostrum is a peculiarly valuable material for 
the new-born infant, and that nature has provided it to 
help to protect the infant against infections until such 
time as it can become more or less thoroughly actively 
immunised to the pathogenic microbes it meets after 
leaving the protection of its mother’s womb.—Journ. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., August 27, 1921, 710. 


Meat Poisoning. 

Three outbreaks of meat poisoning are cited in which 
rather large numbers of people were affected. In the 
first instance seventy people living in Schagen were made 
ill. The clinical picture was that of a severe gastro- 
enteritis with persistent diarrhea which lasted three or four 
days. All the patients got well after eight to fourteen 
days. The source of the infection was traced to flesh 
from an emergency slaughtered horse. The animal was 
reported by the owner as being weak and debilitated ; no 
mention was made of diarrhea symptoms. At autopsy 
no lesions aside from some adhesions between the liver 
and colon were detected. Bacteriologic examination 
of some of the meat which had been seized after the people 
were taken sick revealed the presence of paratyphoid 
bacilli. 

The second epidemic occurred in Laren and many people 
became sick, the symptoms being like those of the Schagen 
outbreak. The meat causing the illness was obtained 
from a cow reported to have been an emergency slaughter 
case. Laboratory examination of the meat determined 
the presence of paratyphoid organisms. 

The third outbreak occurred in a family of seven people 
who had eaten beef alleged to have originated from a dead 
animal. There were symptoms of vomiting and diarrhea. 
In the beef as well as in the stools of the patients para- 
typhoid bacilli were found: 

L. T. GILTNER. 

[Mear Porsoninc tn K. Hoefnagel. Zeitschr. 
f. Fleisch u. Milchhyg. (1920), XXX, No. 21, p. 282.] 


Formation of Carbolic Acid during Putrefaction. 

The author examined portions of a body that had been 
exhumed fifty-one days after the post-mortem to ascertain 
whether death had occurred by poisoning. No poison 
was found, but carbolie acid was present in appreciable 
amounts; it was estimated by distillation with dilute 


sulphuric acid and water, the distillate being redistilled. 


and the earbolic acid determined by means of bromine by 
comparison with a standard solution ot pure phenol. The 
following results were obtained: Kidney, 0.039 Gin. ; 
small intestine, 0.021 Gm. per 100 Gms. As these amounts 
appeared too large to have been produced by putrefaction, 
experiments were made with sheep’s kidneys inoculated 
with liquid from (1) decomposing spleen from the body of 
deceased, (2) with broth said to contain B. coli communis, 
B. lactis aerogenes, Friedlander’s bacillus, B. mucosus 
capsulatis, and Morgan’s Bacillus, (3) untreated. These 
were kept under appropriate conditions tor 47 to 94 days, 
and the amount of carbolie acid that had been produced 
was estimated by the methods referred to. The results 


showed that in the untreated kidneys the amount of 
carbolic acid formed varied from a trace up to 0.022 Gm. 
per 100 Gms., and in the inoculated kidneys from 0.010 
to 0.028 Gm. per 100 Gms. The results are considered 
sufficient to prove that the amounts of carbolic acid found 
in the body of the deceased could have been formed by 
bacterial action.—J. S. Maclaurin (Analyst, July, 1922, 
294). 


Ornamental Cattle. 


Some RESULTS OF PATTERN BREEDING. 


An interesting article on the colour inheritance of cattle 


was published in a recent number of the American monthly, : 


the Journal of Heredity. The writer, Mr. K. Kuiper, gives 
elaborate and illustrated details of the results of crossing 
the Dutch Belted and Friesland Piebald breeds. The 
experiments showed that in the mingling of the two breeds 
the white belt is apt to disappear or become irregular in 
the offspring of the cross, while the markings of the 
piebald parents—in this case the cows—were reproduced 
with great uncertainty in the calves by the beited bull. 
It is stated that of the 55 calves born, 27 were belted, 
25 were solid coloured, and three were piebald. Of the 
belted calves only a few were correctly marked, taking the 
sire as a pattern, but nearly all of them had the two white 
hind feet. The frequency ot whole or self colours is 
noteworthy. 

The question is of interest to British farmers from the 
fact that in several breeds strict attention is paid to 
definite markings. The saddleback breeds of pigs, such 
as the Wessex and Essex, are cases in point, and it is 
understood that some trouble has been experienced, 
although it may be diminishing, in fixing the “ saddle ”’ of 
the proper width and in the right place ; in short in getting 
the parent stock to breed true to type. In cattle the 
Belted Galloway breed of the Borders is the nearest to the 
Dutch pattern. Breeders of pedigree stock are insistent 
on adherence to the recognized colours or markings. In 
some notable instances, however, the latitude allowed is 
sufficient to prevent such concentration on the markings 
of the coat as would imperil other characteristics. |The 
Shorthorn, with its reds, whites, and roans of numerous 
shades, is an important example of balanced consideration 
of the distinguishing features. No tolerance is shown for 
pronounced departures from the accepted markings, but 
the range is wide enough to make adherenée to pattern 
less difficult than in the case of breeds ot broken colours 
with the alternations strictly defined. With regard to 
whole-coloured breeds these questions do not arise in the 
same intricacy. 

There has been evidence in the investigations that 
“breeding to get the desired pattern has produced a 
decline in the general output of animals.” For this 
reason, we are told, the breeding of belted cattle in Holland 
has been declining except for ornamental purposes. “‘ It 
is found that in breeding solely to obtain the pattern, the 
other desired qualities of the animals were impaired.” 
This is a probable result of pattern breeding that it would 
be well to keep in mind.—The Times. 
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Sterility in Pigs. 
(Reprinted from “ Veterinary Medicine, Chicago.’’) 

Sterility is relatively common in sows throughout the 
corn belt. Slow breeders and sterility in boars are not 
uncommon. These conditions have recently attracted the 
attention of the veterinarian because there are more pure- 
bred herds of swine than formerly and breeders are becoming 
educated to greater efficiency in production. The older 
practitioners, no doubt, have observed this condition in 
swine for many years, but they were seldom asked advice 
as to its cause and prevention. Sterility in swine is not 
a new disease or condition, but is one of the many newer 
problems that falls within the domain of the practising 
veterinarian. 

It is not possible with the eer available information 
to even estimate the extent of sterility in swine. It is not 
uncommon to find eight or ten sterile sows on the ordinary 
farm, and in some instances an amazingly large percentage 
of the breeding sows are found to be sterile. Sterility 
is not confined to any particular breed, but is apparently 
equally common in all breeds. It would appear, although 
the available information may be misleading, that the 
condition is most common in sows that have successfully 

roduced one litter of pigs. On the other hand, it has 
n observed in sows from three to five years of age and 
in gilts. Sterility is also reported to occur quite frequently 
in boars. The condition is most common, according to 
the reports of practitioners, in young boars. Sterility is 
probably equally prevalent in all sections of the country, 
although the significance of the condition is more fully 
appreciated in those areas where swine are produced 
extensively. 
CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS. 

An occasional case of sterility occurs in either gilts or 
boars as a result of improper development or malformation 
of the genital organs. In-breeding beyond a certain point 
diminishes the reproductive powers, and is a factor that 
must be more carefully considered in swine breeding. 
Insufficient exercise and over-feeding, resulting in excessive 
accumulation of fat, is one of the common causes of sterility, 
particularly in young sows. 

From recent investigations it would seem that certain 
mineral foods are essential for the maximum of reproduction. 
Some breeders have demonstrated that slow breeders and 
non-breeders can, in many instances, be made positive 
breeders by supplying a proper ration in which there are the 
required mineral constituents. Perhaps the largest 
number of cases of sterility in either sows or boars result 
from previous disease. There has been an infectious 
abortion disease rather widespread in swine in this 
country. Metritis is a common sequel of abortion, and 
precedes sterility in a large number of cases. 

Non-breeding or sterility in boars is commonly the 
result of an injury to the male organs. The injury may 
be due to mechanical interference, or it may be the result 
of overuse or abuse. Small litters and those litters in 
which the pigs have little vigour or vitality can frequently 
be traced to a boar in which the testicles have been 
damaged. 

Sterile sows often show no evidence of the existing 
condition, excepting their failure to conceive. Some 
non-breeding sows, especially those in which the sterility 
is secondary to metritis, show the cestral periods regularly, 
others irregularly, and an occasional sow is observed to be 
constantly in heat. In some cases there is a continuous 
purulent vaginal discharge indicating a purulent inflamma- 
tion of the vagina or uterus. Gilts have been observed in 
which there was a copious purulent vaginal discharge at 
the beginning of the cestral period, and which would indicate 
pyometra. Sows that are sterile are usually in good 
condition, although a few cases have been observed that 
were unthrifty or emaciated, probably the result of absorp- 
tion of purulent or putrid materials from the uterus. 

Sterile boars in which the sterility is not traceable to 
inflammatory diseases of the testicles are usually in prime 
butcher condition. Sterility resulting from orchitis is 
usually associated with unthriftiness and the affected 
individuals have a disturbed locomotion. 


The occurrence of sterility can be diminished by 
observing the proper methods of breeding, feeding, and 
general care of swine. Although in-breeding and line 
breeding are of value in establishing some peculiarity or 
characteristics, such breeding must not be continued until 
it diminishes the vigour of the offspring or produces 
sterility. Breeding swine should not be given a fattening 
ration, but should be provided with a maintenance ration. 
The mineral ingredients necessary in a ration for breeding 
sows and boars probably varies in different locations. 
From the evidence now available it would seem that little 
if any feed has sufficient mineral ingredients to give the 
best results, and thus it has been advised that mineral 
substitutes be provided. 

It appears this problem is likely to differ more or less in 
| each community, and it would therefore be a community 
_ problem that the local veterinarian could best advise upon. 
_ Reproduction is much more certain in animals that are 
required to take a certain amount of exercise. Breeding 
swine should not be kept in small pens. Sows that have 
recently aborted, and those showing a discharge from the 
genital organs, should not be bred until the condition 
causing the discharge has been overcome. These sows 
should be segregated in one pen or lot and kept separate 
from the healthy swine. 

Excessive use of a boar frequently causes an acute 
congestion or inflammation of the testicles which 
diminishes the vitality of the sperm cells and may destroy 
them entirely. Sows rarely conceive when served by a 
boar in this condition. This condition can largely be 
avoided by the proper use of the boar. Young boars 
should be used in service once every other day. Mature 
boars may be put in service once daily, and known positive 
breeders may, for a short time, be given two services 
each day. 

Boars should not be permitted to serve sows that are 
known to be diseased, or even suspected of being affected, 
for the boar can probably carry infections from a diseased 
to a healthy sow. A sufficient ration of the proper foods 
should be provided for a boar during the period of service. 


TREATMENT. 


The provision of ae foods, surroundings and general 
sex hygiene are details that should be seen to by the 
herdsman or breeder, and the treatment of disease is the 
duty of the veterinarian. Some of the cases of sterility 
in sows, resulting from disease of the genital organs, can be 
relieved and the sows become certain breeders. The 
procedure for relieving such cases depends upon the nature 
of the disease. In some cases it is necessary to destroy 
cysts on the ovary. 

Rupturing ovarian cysts in sows may be done by palpa- 
tion through the rectum, provided the sows are relatively 
large and the hand and arm of the veterinarian is small 
or medium in size. The accompanying cut is from a 
photograph of a sow that had been bred about twenty 
times to several different boars before being treated by 
rupturing ovarian cysts, by Dr. D. 8S. Otey. 

This sow was bred ten days after treatment, conceived, 
and farrowed fourteen pigs. | Dr. Otey describes his method 
of procedure as follows: ‘‘ The sow is placed in a crate and 
confined by tying in such a way that she cannot move. 
After lubricating my arm with soap, the hand is passed 
very carefully into the rectum. My hand and arm are 
small, and I do not attempt to treat any animal that weighs 
less than 400 pounds. The wall of the intestine is very 
tender and is easily punctured, and therefore care should 
be exercised in grasping the ovary. 

** The left ovary is manipulated with the right hand and 
the right ovary with the left hand. The ovarian cysts are 
ruptured in the same manner as those of the cow.”” Cystic 
ovaries may also be treated by making an opening through 
the abdominal wall similar to the incision made for the 
flank method of the czsarean operation. This method of 
treatment is radical, and it is doubtful if it should be 
advised, except in extreme cases. 

Uterine infections can usually be overcome by douching 
with sterile salt solution once daily, or in extreme cases of 
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purulent infection, tincture of iodine in water may be used. 
The intramuscular injection of ten to twenty grains of 
quinine bisulphate is of value, particularly in the acute cases 
of metritis. When the uterus of a sow is irrigated, it is 
advisable to confine the animal in a crate and raise the 
front end sufficient to obtain the advantage of drainage. 
The uterus should be well drained of the irrigation fluid. 

Sterility due to inactivity of the ovaries can, in some 
instances, be overcome by the judicious use of Yohimbin, 
which apparently increases the amount of blood passing 
through the ovary. Slow breeding boars and _ sterile 
boars, in which the sterility is due to inactivity of the 
testicles, are usually benefited by the administration of 
Yohimbin. 

The veterinarian who makes a careful study of sterility 
in swine will, no doubt, find conditions that we have not 
described, and any further verified information concerning 
sterility from practitioners will be given proper publicity. 
Sterility in swine is of importance and the practising 
veterinarian should be properly prepared and equipped to 
render service in this capacity. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP DIPLOMA. 


A Special Examination for the Fellowship 
Diploma was held on July 28th, when the follow- 
ing candidate was successful :— 


JEFFREY A. GRIFFITHS. 

Subject : Tropical Medicine. 

Examiners: Lt.-Col. F. 8. H. Baldrey> 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 


Lt.-Col. H. Watkins Pitchford, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S. 


W. J. Mulvey, F.R.C.V.S., Chairman. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh 


The following students of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, have obtained the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science :— 

James Kay Bateman, Selkirk. 

John Reid Haddow, Edinburgh. 

Alan Douglas McEwen, Glasgow. 

David Lepraik McWhirter, Newton-Stewart. 

James Hill Motion, Saltcoats. 

William Maurice Webster, Warminster. 


Obituary. 


Mr. J. B. 


The veterinary profession in the North of England has 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Mr. J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, F.R.C.V.S., Quay Street, Manchester, who died 
on July 16th, 1922, aged 72. The news of his death will 
come as a severe shock to many, for until quite recently 
he was going about his work as usual, but a severe attack 
of influenza, contracted while on duty for the Ministry 
of Agriculture during the recent epidemic of foot-and- 


mouth disease, from which he showed little ability to 
recover, broncho-pneumonia supervening, caused his 
death. 

John Wolstenholme entered the profession in 1875, and 
was assistant for about two years to the late Thomas 
Goodall, Melton Mowbray, and then commenced practice 
in Manchester. It was always evident that the time spent 
with Goodall had left a deep impression on him, for he 
was never tired of recounting his experiences while at 
Melton Mowbray and was ever anxious to pay homage to 
the memory of his mentor. Manchester, however, com- 
manded his life interest and he always lived up to his 
pronounced views on social service, and of no man could 
it be more honestly said that he never lost an opportunity . 
of doing a kindly act without ostentation, and it is only 
those who knew him best, and were able to penetrate the 
somewhat reserved exterior, who realized his sterling | 
worth and honesty. Cant and humbug had no place in 
his life, and no man could be more direct in his scathing 
criticism of anything approaching sham. 

To science in every branch he was a devoted slave, and 
more particularly where it concerned the saving of suffering 
in either animal or man. Bacteriology perhaps commanded 
his chief devotion and it was very rarely that he missed 
an opportunity, at the meeting of the Lancashire Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, of presenting something of 
interest in his own lucid and practical manner. His 
interests were, however, by no means narrow—ever a 
voracious reader, he was, for a busy man, widely travelled 
and he probably knew France as well as he did England. 

Always a very hard worker, it was remarkable how he 
found time for his activities in many directions. He 
was a past examiner for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and was also for a time lecturer in Veterinary 
Medicine and Hygiene at Liverpool University, and past 
examiner in Pathology for the Diploma in Veterinary 
Hygiene of the same University. A Fellow of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, he was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Manchester Pathological Society. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Lancashire Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, and was for some years treasurer 
to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society, and was also a keen Freemason. 

The internment took place at Urmston Cemetery on 
July 19th in the presence of a large attendance of relatives 
and friends. Among those present were, Mrs. Wolsten- 
holme (widow), Dr. T. Wolstenholme (son), Miss Wolsten- 
holme (daughter), Mrs. Stockwell (daughter), Dr. Wolsten- 
holme, Bournemouth (brother), Arthur Stockwell, Esq., 


| W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S. ; E. Stent, M.R.C.V.S.; H. G. 


Locke, M.R.C.V.S.; Major J. H. Wright, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S.; J. Ingram, M.R.C.V.S.; A. M. Michaelis, 
M.R.C.V.S.; J. T. Priestner, M.R.C.V.S.; Major F. 
Hopkin, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. ; Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S.; W. Bro. W. Peddie; W. Bro. 
Fenton, P.P.D.C.; W. Bro. H. W. Hayward, P.P.S. ; 
and W. Bro. 8. H. Hayward, all of the Chorlton Lodge. 

Among a very large number of floral tributes were 
wreaths from the President and Members of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, and the President and 
Council of the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society. 


| 
| | 
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Association Report. 


Royal Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
| Association. 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING AT MAIDENHEAD. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of the above- 
named Association was held on Friday, July 21st, 
at “ Shirley,” Castle Hill, Maidenhead, the residence 
of the Hon. Secretary, Major P. J. Simpson. 

By the invitation of Major and Mrs. Simpson, 


‘the members and friends first sat down to luncheon 


in a marquee in the grounds, when those present 
included: Mr. F. W. Willett, President of the 
Association (in the Chair), Mr. F. Villar, Mr. 
Sydney H. Slocock, Mr. B. A. McGuire, Mr. J. W. 
Sake. Capt. A. W. Austin, Mr. R. C. Tennant, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. G. P. Male, Professor Woold- 
ridge, and Major P. J. Simpson; together with 
the following visitors: Mrs. F. W. Willett, Mrs. 
G. P. Male, Mrs. Wooldridge, Mr. T. Campbell 
Dykes, Mrs. I. Pope, Mrs. Villar, Mrs. McGuire, 
Mrs. F. M. Austin, Mrs. G. Maidment, Mrs. R. 
Parker, Mrs. G. Hancock, Mrs. Simpson. 

After the pleasures of a first-class menu under 
the superintendence of the New Riviera Hotel, 

The PresipEnt gave the loyal toast, which was 
duly honoured. 

The PRESIDENT next rose and said: I feel sure 
I am voicing the feelings of all when saying how 
much we appreciate the kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson in inviting us to-day to 
this spendid lunch. (Hear, hear). 

If you have enjoyed it as much as I have done, 
then you will have enjoyed it greatly ; and we 
thank Major and Mrs. Simpson very sincerely. It 
seems as though the Clerk of the Weather is in our 
favour. I propose with great pleasure the “ health 
of Major and Mrs. Simpson.” The toast was 
honoured with extreme heartiness. 

MaJsor SIMPSON, on rising to respond, was given 
a most cordial greeting. He said the President 
had been particularly kind in his remarks. , He 
(Major Simpson) could not let the toast go by 
without thanking the company very much indeed ; 
and on behalf of Mrs. Simpson and himself he 
could say how glad they both were to see so many 
friends. around them on that occasion, and the 
were only sorry there were not more able to pooet 


THe GENERAL MEETING. 


~The Ordinary General Meeting followed, the 
President (Mr. F. W. Willett) in the Chair. 

The Hon. Skoretary produced the Minutes of 
the last General Meeting, which had been published, 
he said, in the Record, and they were, therefore, 
taken as read. 

\Proressor Woo.pripce proposed, and the 
PRESIDENT secorided, the adoption of these 
Minutes ; and the members agreed. 


The Hon. SECRETARY next read letters from the 
following, who apologised for not being able to 
attend :—Mr. R. Page Bull, Mr. J. R. Baxter, 
Capt. W. K. Barron, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Major R. 
Catmur, Mr. F. H. W. Cundell, Capt. A. C. Duncan, 
Mr. J. East, Mr. J. R. Hewer, Capt. T. M. C. Hunt, 
Prof. Hobday, C. M. G., Major W. N. Jurgenson, 
Capt. Jelbart, Mr. G. E. King, Major H. G. Lepper, 
J.P., Mr. T. W. Lepper, Mr. W. L. Little, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Mr. J. McKerlie, Prof. Pennington, Mr. 
C. W. Wood Page, Mr. W. Pauer, Mr. H. G. 
Pettifer, Prof. Reynolds, Major Seldon, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, Mr. D. Wylie, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. W. N. 
Thompson, Mr. R. J. Verney, Major Rees Mogg, 
Mr. W. T. D. Broad, Major H. C. Jagger, Mr. J. B. 
Buxton and Mr. F. T. Frewin. 


The Hon. Secrerary next said that he had, 
unfortunately, to report the death of Mr. T. B. 
Goodall, of Christchurch. On receiving a letter 
conveying the sad news, he said he arranged for a 
wreath to be sent on behalf of the Association ; 
and a letter of sympathy with the family was also 
forwarded. Unfortunately, there was a Council 
Meeting in London on the day of the funeral, which 
he (the Secretary) and Mr. G. P. Male had to 
attend, with others, and it was too late to arrange 
for someone to attend to represent the Society. 
A letter had been received from the family thanking 
the members of the Association for their expressions 
of sympathy. 

A letter was next read by the Hon. Secretary 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Com- 
mittee for the Bath Meeting. The Annual Con- 
ference was to be held there in the first week of 
August, and it was hoped to make it a huge 
success ; the programme being both social and 
scientific, with a banquet. Bath particularly lent 
itself to functions of the kind, the letter stated. 
The programme would be noted in the official 
Journal, and the Hon. Secretary of the Bath 
Meeting solicited the support of the R.C.V.M.A. 

A letter was next read from Mr. Stableforth as 
to the Provisional Committee of the National 
Association having requested the Mid-West and 
South Wales and Western Counties to arrange a 
Garden Party; they had raised £50 for the 
Entertainnient Fund, and he wrote to ask if this 
Association could assist them, it being one of the 
societies inviting the ‘* National” to the West. 
Major Simpson added that he had drafted a letter 
in answer which had been approved by the Presi- 
dent. At the Meeting when the question of 
joining in inviting the “ National ” to go to Bath 
was raised. (the question of this Association joining 
in the invitation), he knew that it would mean a 
certain amount of entertaining. The funds of this 
Association were, however, almost nil, and there- 
fore he persuaded the meeting not to join in the 
invitation but to say they would be pleased if the 
“ National’ went to Bath. He wrote to Mr. 
Stableforth accordingly, telling him that that 
Association had no funds to support the invitation ; 
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but he offered to see if individual members would 
care to contribute to the Entertainment Fund ; 
but they could not contribute as an Association. 
In response, Mr. Stableforth said he understood 
this Association was one of those inviting the 
“ National” to Bath. He now asked for a good 
attendance at Bath, where there would be an 
excellent meeting. 

[The meeting expressed its approval of the Hon. 
Secretary’s action]. 

Mr. G. P. Mave (Hon. Treasurer) said he endorsed 
what was said in the letter from this Association, 
and from the second letter, in reply, he was glad 
to see they had got all the money necessary, other- 
wise the members present would have contributed 
individually. He proposed the adoption of the 
Hon. Secretary’s action. 

Mr. 8. VitLar seconded, and this was carried. 

The Hon. Secretary then mentioned the 
matter of the Malcolm Memorial Fund, which he 
said was a splendid effort to help the children of 
the late Mr. Malcolm; and he reminded the 
members that if they could see their way to 
subscribe to the fund it would be a good thing. 

Mr. G. P. Mae (Hon. Treasurer) remarked that 
many of those present were members of other 
societies and subscribed through other channels. 

The next business being nominations of new 
members, the PRESIDENT proposed the formal 
election of Capt. W. A. Austin, of Devizes, who 
had been proposed at the previous meeting by Mr. 
J. McKerlie and seconded by Major P. J. Simpson. 
The meeting approved of the election. 

Caper. Austin acknowledged his election, and 
expressed the pleasure. of himself and wife at 
attending the Maidenhead meeting ; he hoped to 
attend some of the future meetings of the Associa- 
tion. He said it had been his ambition to become 
a member of the “ Royal Counties ” for some time, 
but his serving in the war had delayed this. 

The Hon. Secretary, in announcing that the 
next business was the place of the next meeting, 
in November, said that on that occasion the 
election of officers would come up, and it would 
be necessary at that mecting to elect a new Secre- 
tary—(Cries of No.”) Their present Secretary 
would be resigning. They usually met in London 
in November. He would, therefore, suggest that 
the meeting be held in London in November ; and 
this being seconded, the meeting agreed. 

There being no other business : P 

Mr. 8. VitLar proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for the able way in which he had presided 
over the meeting that day. He felt sure the 
President felt it to be a great honour to preside 
over a meeting at which so many ladies were 
present. 

The vote was carried by acclamation ; and the 
Prestpent thanked the company very heartily. 

After having viewed the grounds, stables, etc., 
of the delightful residence, ‘“‘ Shirley,” the company 


boarded two charabanes and were taken on a 
charming circular tour to Henley and back, via 
Cookham, Bourne End and Marlow; and on the 
return past the Temple Golf Links and Maidenhead 
Thicket, with gorgeous views and unique woodland 
and river scenery which called forth frequent 
expressions of wonder and enjoyment. At Henley 
a halt was made for tea at the Red Lion Hotel, 
at the side of the bridge and close to the regatta 
winning-post, the hotel famous for the window 
inscription by the poet Shenstone of the lines 
telling of the comforts of an inn. — Although rain 
fell during the homeward journey, it did not damp 
the sociability of a very friendly party, and the 
trip was very keenly enjoyed. 


P. J. Simpson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Docking. 


Prior to the advent of the mechanically-drawn 
vehicle, the question of docking or not docking 
was what a facetious M.P. described as “a hardy 
annual.’ The subject has been very much to the 
fore of late, and, as usual, writers have taken sides 
without, perhaps, introducing any fresh evidence 
in favour of their views. The late Sir George 
Fleming, C.B., F.R.C.V.S., while chief veterinary 
officer in the army, held such strong opinions on 
the subject that he obtained authority from the 
then Commander-in-Chief to refuse to purchase 
animals for the Service that had been docked. This 
rule obtained, we believe, up to the time when the 
nation’s urgent need made it necessary to bu 
anything in the way of a horse that could work. 


The tail would appear to have several offices, 
such as protection of the perineal region, ornament, 
a fly-swisher, and something of a balancer, if we 
may judge by the manner of its use when a horse 
pulls up short at an obstacle it cannot negotiate. 
It also expresses to a less degree than that of the 
dog the emotions the horse experiences. The 
mare, with a temperament more variable than the 
gelding, exercises her tail more frequently, and 


-/in certain abnormal conditions of the urino- 


genital organs, swishes it in a manner that is almost 
diagnostic of ovarian troubles. When moved from 
side to side like a cat with rising choler, it indicates 
irritability of temper, and it is always depressed 
when in the act of kicking. It has been unkindly 
said of some very short-docked animals that there 
was more expression in those few inches than in 
the face of the rider. The proud carriage of the 
tail in the Arab is one of his grandest features, but 


he could not carry it in the manner he does if it 
did not differ anatomically from: the caudal ap- 


pendage of a draught horse with a sloping or so- 
called “ goose-rump.” Fatigue is expressed by the 
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tail. If one watches a race in the last furlong and 
sees a tail going round and round while others are 
carried in a line with the croup and slightly 
elevated above the anus, one may feel sure that 
the former will be among the “ also ran.” We do 
not forget, in making this remark, that the action 
of the tail will in some cases be in response to whip 
and spur, but many very game horses exerting 
themselves to the utmost in a close finish will not 
move the tail, although spurred deeply or severely 
punished by the whip. 


Individuals of all breeds and in every country, 
and the great majority of Arab horses, carry the 
tail to one side while walking, unless there is some 
exciting cause, such as flies or anything giving 
cause for alarm, when the tail goes up before any 
lateral movements are observed. Although the 
English thoroughbred is so deeply indebted to 
Arab blood in the foundation stock, he does not 
follow this custom, but swings his tail in an easy 
manner when at the walk. It is a motion that 
suggests to the onlooker the swing of the arms that 
is common to the man who walks fast, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to assume that in this pace of 
four time balance and poise is assisted. This will 
be more readily conceded by those who have 
dissected back the muscles at the “ root” of the 
tail, and have learned to regard it as a much larger 
organ than the visible portion which is seen to 
move would imply. An explanation of this move- 
ment of the tail in the thoroughbred may possibly 
be found in his long stride. The cultivation of a 
long tail for generations in this breed of horses can 
hardly be left out of account, as we have abundant 
evidence in other species of animals that heredity 
plays an important part, even though the original 
progenitor suffered curtailment by accident, as 
would seem to be the case with the Manx cat, 
judging by its obtuseness. 


Horsemen generally are of opinion that stamina 
and constitution are represented by a short thick 
muscular tail, whch requires considerable effort 
to lift, the weak one indicating a general want of 
vigour and staying power. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this, as to every rule, but it is widely 
accepted by the experienced purchaser. A tail 
set high and nearly horizontal to the sacrum or 
irregular bone of the spine gives beauty as well as 
locomotive power. 


The spinal cord does not extend into the bones 
of the tail. Docking, then, does not affect the 
spine by direct injury, as is often supposed. When 
tetanus or lockjaw supervenes upon this or any 
other injury, it 1s from specific infection with the 
tetanus bacillus. The muscles governing or con- 
trolling the tail may be briefly described as laterals 
which carry the organ from side to side, and 
elevators which raise it, and depressors which 
direct it downwards and inwards. They extend 
from the rump to the last bones, and the attach- 


ments and insertions are very strong. Connective 
tissue without fat is the rule between the skin and 
the muscles. The under side is nude, and in the 
shape of a very long “ V.” The hairs in the horse 
are long all the way down, while in the ass they are ~ 
short until the extremity is nearly reached. 


Advocates of docking point to the sheep as an 
animal that has increased the buttock by early 
and short docking, and to the fat-tailed sheep 
which, by cultivation of the appendage, can attain 
a weight approximating a third of the gross weight 
of the carcase, and they hold the view that curtail- 
ment adds to the contour as well as strength of the 
hind quarters. Opponents of the practice regard 
the increased size of the buttock as merely apparent 
and not real, and as resulting from its greater 
exposure to view, and further point to the fact that 
many horses are docked after they have attained 
their growth, and not as foals, when a more shapely 
terminal is obtained than if the operation is 
postponed until adolescence. Advocates of the 
custom claim greater immunity from hanging up 
in hedges and bushes in the case of hunters, and 
from the danger of getting the reins under the 
tail in harness animals. Opponents point to the 
bloed hunters, which are most often first flighters 
if carrying only fair weights. They also say that 
the long tail is less likely to swing over the reins 
than the short dock, which is usually carried 
higher. The shorter the tail the less power required 
to lift it. The longer the tail the easier to raise it 
by the hand to disengage the reins. 

The strictly impartial observer will agree that 
the subject cannot be dismissed in a word, unless 
it is held that no pain must be inflicted that can 
possibly be avoided, even though it add to the 
convenience of the horse owner. 


The operation is usually performed with an 
instrument specially made for the purpose and 
in the nature of a guillotine. The hair is clipped 
in preparation, and the operator seeks for a joint 
between two caudal vertebra before severing the 
tail at the desired point. Instantaneous in action, 
the performance would be tolerated by the humane 
investigator, perhaps, if it ended with dismember- 
ment, but the severed arteries have to be sealed 
in one way or other. Searing with the hot iron is 
necessarily very painful if no local anesthetic has 
been employed, but absolute insensibility at the 
time of severance can be assured by the injection 
of hydrochloride of urea and quinine, and this 
insensibility may be relied on to last for two days 
or more. Fever: fee and styptics, other than the 
hot iron are employed with success. Those persons 
who would do away altogether with docking 
point to the fact that many horses have their tails 
chopped off by unskilled persons without anesthe- 
tics. Advocates of the operation would rather 
fence it about with restrictions and have it con- 
reg in the manner previously described.—The 
Field. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. 


Best Bedding Materials. 

A test of different kinds of bedding materials was 
conducted at an American station in the spring of 1917, 
with interesting results. It was conducted primarily for 
the purpose of determining what kind of bedding material 
is most economical to use at the experiment station. A 
test of the water-holding capacities of the materials showed 
that when soaked for 12 hours and then allowed to drain 
for 24 hours oat straw retained about 19 per cent. more 
water than wheat straw, and twice as much as ordinary 
mixed shavings. From this it would be expected that 
more shavings than wheat straw and more wheat straw 
than oat straw would be required to keep animals bedded. 
Such proved to be the case. With comparable lots of 
beef cows, dairy cows, and brood mares, 40 to 82 per 
cent. more shavings than oat straw and 9 to 18 per cent. 
more wheat straw than oat straw was used. 

From the standpoint of fertility value of the manure, 
oat straw is somewhat better than wheat straw, and either 
kind of straw considerably better than shavings. The 
amount of animal excreta saved in the test with each kind 
of bedding was just about the same, but the straw in 
straw-bedded manure is considered to have as much 
fertility value, pound for pound, as manure, while shavings 
have little or no value. They are so much inert material. 

The amount of bedding required and the fertilizer value 
of the manure saved are, of course, not the only criteria 
of the value of a bedding material. On an ordinary farm 
they are most important, but under some conditions, the 
cleanness of the animals is the first consideration, and 
under some the freedom pf the bedding material from 
weed seeds is an important factor. It is here that shavings 
and wheat straw have an advantage. Shavings kept the 
animals, especially cattle, noticeably cleaner than either 
wheat straw or oat straw. Wheat straw was somewhat 
better than oat straw in this respect. Shavings again 
have an advantage in being entirely free from weed seeds. 
Straw, and especially oat straw, may be a carrier of a 
variety of weeds. 

Sizing up the whole situation, the bedding materials 
rank oat straw, wheat straw, and shavings in economy 
of amount required to keep animals bedded, and in the 
value of the manure produced, but the rank is just the 


reverse in efficacy in keeping animals clean and in freedom 


from weed seed. 


Drug-Tainted Milk in East Prussia. 

In a police by-law regulating the sale of milk in the 
province of Eastern Prussia a rule has been inserted 
prohibiting the sale of milk from cows undergoing treat- 
ment with potent drugs liable to pass into the milk, or 
from cows treated with such remedies during the last three 
days preceding the sale of the milk. Such remedies are 
particularly aloes, arsenic, arecoline, tartar emetic, 
veratrum, salts of mercury, iodine, eserine, pilocarpine, 
strychnine, and other alkaloids. 


Some Old Veterinary Recipes. 


The East Anglian News recently contained an interesting 
article on a “ Suffolk Yeoman’s Pocket-Book, 1753-1762.” 
This book, once the property of a young Suffolk farmer, 
gives a number of domestie formule for veterinary use, 
and subjoined are a few extracts from the collection :— 
To make grecan [green] ointment : 1 pound of porklard, 
2 ounces of verdegrese in pouder, 2 ounces of roasal, § a 
pound of comman turpitine, } of » pound of hunney. 
First take ye poarklard and put in ye skilet, and-as it 
melt shake in ye verdegrease. When melted, put ye 
roassel in and simper them to gether, then put ye honney 
and turpitine in and boil it 10 minnets, then put it in a 
pot and stur it till cold. William Cocks reept. To 
dispearse a splenter bone: tak } of an ounce of ye oil of 
Origama, and moisten ye bon [bone] with a futher [feather], , 
and rub it in with a gren hasel stick, scrap ye out sid bak 
of. To cure a bullock . Take 9 or 10 pintes of 
mild ale, and 3 or 4 hand fules of mulet, and shread it 
small, and boil it in ye ale till halef [half] wasted. Take 
ye bulok in over night, and in ye morining fasting give 
him halef ye drink, and ye second morning after give 
him ye other halef. Mind ye warter you give him be 
child. And ye [same] quantity of mugwart boild in ye 
same quantity of ale and clensed will answer ye same. 
Or a green frog put down his throt will answer ye same. 
Doctor Cocks reepts. A drink to give a bullock . 
Take rue, herb-John, and mullett, of cach a handfull, 
cut them small, and boyl them, and one ounce of Castile 
soap, in two quarts of strong ale till one pint is wasted. 
Then take one ounce of madder, $ an ounce of sulpher, 
$ of turmerick, $ of licoras, $ of diapainte, threepenny- 
worth of cochineal, powdered and mixt. Put the powders 
into ye drink, and a quar: of pound of treakle. Take 
ye beast in over night, and in ye morning, fasting, give 
him half ye aforesaid drink, and in about 24 hours give 
him ye rest. And, if it do not worke throw [through] 
him, you may continue ye same quintity for two days 
longer. To make a bolsum. Take one ounce of rosel, 
1 omee of bees wax, | ounce of Venices turpitine, two 
ounces of salite [salad] oil, melt them over a slow fire tell 
all resolve. A brown oyntment: 4 ounces of porklard, 
4 ounces Bareiacom common turpine, Venise turpitin, 
bees vex, 2 ounces each, giseps oil 1 ounce, | ounce of 
sweet oil; if the plase be foul put some canfor in. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has heen 
graciously pleased to accept a copy of ** Canine Distemper ”’ 
by Captain Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., which was recently 
published by Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 


Obituary. 


Georer AuG. Ferdinand Place, Chalk Farm 
Road, N.W.1. Graduated London, 21st April, 
1869. Died 23rd July, 1922. Aged 72. 
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The Bath Meeting. 


The highly successful Bath Meeting of the 
Association—more than two hundred members 
were present at certain sections—served to demon- 
strate that some kind of change in arrangements 
will be necessary in the near future. The new 
President, at the Banquet, suggested that the 
Council should seriously consider whether the time 
has not come when there ought to be Sectional 
Meetings such as obtain at the Annual Meetings of 
similar bodies. The need for some such adjust- 
ment is a matter for congratulation, for it shows 
with what rapidity the Association has advanced 
in an incredibly short time. It, further, leads to 
retrospection ; and to the consoling thought that 
the pessimists who predicted failure when the 
Association was re-organised are gradually being 
proved to have been in the wrong on all points. 


Those misguided enthusiasts—as they were 
conceived to be at the time—who were of opinion 
that the value of the Association to veterinary 
science in general and the veterinary profession 
of this country in particular, might be greatly 
enhanced by re-organisation and reconstruction, 
dreamed divers dreams and saw splendid visions. 
But the dreams, it was said, were nightmares and 
the visions the products of a dtsntideond imagination. 
To attempt to run an official weekly paper was 
predicted as spelling financial disaster. To expand 
the Annual Meeting and increase the business 
transacted thereat, it was prophesied, would be 
too severe a drain on the purse and patience of 
the members, and would lead to meetings so thinly 
attended as to reduce them to a farce. And yet, 
the official weekly journal is an accomplished fact, 
and there appears to be good ground for expectation 
that Sectional Meetings will be effected in the near 
future. 


At the time when re-organisation was _ first 
mooted, the view was expressed that the Associa- 
tion should gather to itself all isolated organisa- 
tions such as, for example, the Defence and Mutual 
Aid Societies that, in short, the Association should 
combine every form of activity that could, in 
any degree, make for the benefit and advance- 
ment of the profession. A vaulting ambition, 
’twas said. But, to-day, it is safe to affirm, there 
is a rapidly growing body of opinion to the effect 
that the original scheme was sound and practicable. 
Indeed, there is not the smallest fear that, in a 
very short time, those who made the first move 
towards re-organisation will see all their visions 
turned into prosaic fact; and those who were 
formerly in opposition will forget that they ever 
advanced objections-—-a consummation devoutly 
to be hoped. Nor will the expansion of the activi- 
ties of the Association end when the dreams come 
true—the Dreams came by the Gate of Horn, 
and not by the Ivory Gate. Here a little, there a 
little, line upon line, will be the story. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first 
post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the contributor 
for publication. 

The Editor doe not hold himself responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. 


Sir, 

Mr. H. P. Hogben, in your issue of July 29th, under 
heading of ‘ Veterinary Inspectors’ Fees,” asks the 
question: “Is the National Association of Veterinary 
Inspectors alive or dead ? If it is still alive it surely needs 
artificial respiration and strong stimulants. | Apparently 
nothing tangible is being done in the matter of raising 
the fees and allowances. In Somerset we are expected to 
go five miles and return for a fee of two shillings ! Surely 
it is time we adopted a militant attitude in the matter, 
and refused to go anywhere under the scale charged by 
an ordinary taxi-driver, which, in the case quoted above, 


would be from eight to ten shillings. 
I am, Yours faithfully, 
W.S. STEVENS. 


ANIMALS (ANASSTHETICS) ACT, 1919. 
Sir, 

My letter on the above act that appeared in the Record 
of the 3rd June, was sent to the Chief Constable of this 
County (appended, see his reply, which I hope you will 
publish). 

An inspector of the police told me this week that a 
certain gelder in the County informed him that he was 
using a liquid that was recommended in The Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, some time last year, which did not contain 
cocaine, and which had the beneficial effect of producing 
absolute anesthesia. 

I am not acquainted with anything that produces 
anesthesia in the tail except cocaine, I have tried quinine 
and urea and hydrochloride, and leave from 20 minutes 
to half-an-hour between the injections and searing. 

I shall teel obliged if any surgeon of experience can 
inform me and the profession generally, if there is any 
effective ingredient which does not contain cocaine, that 
will give the desired effect. 

Yours faithfully, 
O. TREvOR-WILLIAMS. 
GLANABER, LLANGEFNI, ANGLESEY. 


The Chief Constable’s letter to which reference is made by 
our correspondent is as follows :— 
Dear Str, 

Re ANIMALS (ANAESTHETICS) ACT, 1919. 

I thank you for your letter of 21st instant enclosing 
the Veterinary Record for June 3rd which I am returning 
herein. 

On 23rd June last, I issued an Order directing the Police 
to see that the requirements of the Act referred to were 
strictly enforced, ete. 

Their attention is again drawn to this Order with turther 
instructions for them to make enquiries with owners of 
animals recently docked and to ascertain the name, etc., 
of the person who performed the operation. 

Should any infringement of the Act come to your notice, 
will you kindly let me have particulars of same so that I 
can cause the necessary enquiries to be made. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. PROTHERO, Chief Constable. 


O. Trevor Williams, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., J.P., 
Glanaber, Llangefni, 
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